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The Pacific Telephone Magazine 

Published monthly at San Francisco for the 
benefit of its employees by The Pacific Telephone 
and Telegraph Company. Address communica¬ 
tions, queries, etc., to B. C. CARROLL, General 
Agent. 



This number of the Magazine is the first 
issue of its twelfth year of existence. There 
seems to be an increasing demand for the 
magazine and an apparently undiminished 
interest in its publication is 
Volume XII shown by our associates. 

Our circulation has, doubled 
since the first issue. We have been com¬ 
pelled to meet this demand in spite of tre¬ 
mendously increased costs in everything 
pertaining to publication. We are grati¬ 
fied to note a marked policy on the part 
of a great many of our people in keeping 
and binding their copies. Those who do so 
will always have a pictorial and narrative 
history of the work with which they are 
identified for their future information and 
enjoyment. 

We have sometimes met with mild, and 
possibly just criticism for a lack of strictly 
technical or detailed articles covering spe¬ 
cific branches of our operations. The laud¬ 
able desire for such material has come from 
those who are naturally interested in rou¬ 
tines and practices limited to particular 
phases of telephone work. It has been our 
opinion that these subjects were covered 
more satisfactorily in the standard and sys¬ 
tematized information, circulated through 
other channels and issued by those who 
make them a constant study. 

It has been our aim, through the columns 
of the Magazine, to give our employees a 


broad view of telephone work, that is, we 
have endeavored to keep them informed as 
to telephonic developments and to furnish 
them with information as to our relations 
with current affairs. 

No comment is necessary as to the part 
borne by the telephone in social and busi¬ 
ness life. Unfortunately for us, as dis¬ 
tinguished from almost every other line of 
industry, our operations are conducted en¬ 
tirely outside of the observation of our 
patrons. The work is conducted by people 
of long training and through the instru¬ 
mentality of apparatus complicated in its 
character. To just the extent that the pub¬ 
lic is informed as to these details and as to 
our problems, will it be better satisfied. It 
is as much a duty for employees to circulate 
such information as is the performance of 
their regularly assigned tasks. It may prop¬ 
erly be said that the principal aim of the 
Magazine has been to carry home these 
suggestions to our associates and to furnish 
them from time to time with such data and 
material as may be available for their as¬ 
sistance. 

This Magazine is conducted solely 
through the voluntary co-operation of em¬ 
ployees. We have no regularly enlisted 
staff of editors or correspondents, but rely 
entirely upon the active co-operation of 
those busy in other lines of telephone en¬ 
deavor. Without their aid the publication 
of the Magazine would have been impos¬ 
sible and we take this occasion to thank 
those who have rendered us courteous and 
efficient assistance. It has not been possible 
at all times to publish all material submit¬ 
ted as we have wished that each number 
should be as varied as possible in its arti¬ 
cles. In short, we have tried to make it 
interesting for the greatest number. 

We earnestly ask a continuance of the 
support accorded to us through the past 
years. Our territory is geographically ex¬ 
tensive, our work is varied and it is in¬ 
evitable that matters of common interest 
are arising constantly in daily experience. 
Send in your stories. No deviation from 
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routine is involved for all matters which 
involve policy are submitted to those in 
authority before publication. Photographs 
are particularly desirable and no injury 
follows their publication. We will always 
welcome suggestions and criticism. The 
Magazine is published for your benefit and 
we solicit your continued interest, being 
actuated by the sole desire that it be a 
source of entertainment and instruction in 
your relations with telephone operations. 



The war, in bringing with it new words 
and phrases, has also given a new meaning 
to the common word “service.” Up to this 
time it has signified the performance of 
duty, that is, faithfully 
Service carrying out allotted tasks, 

and if one has gone this far 
he ordinarily has been credited with the 
praise of his fellow-man. Service to one’s 
family has been the doing of those things 
demanded by consideration and affection. 
Service to one’s employer has been in aid¬ 
ing to achieve results by faithfulness in 
industry. Service to one’s self has been in 
living a clean life and acquiring the respect 
of those about him. 

With the last few months of world ten¬ 
sion and suffering, the definition of the 
word has been extended. Almost imper¬ 
ceptibly it has become recognized as mean¬ 
ing something more than duty to employer, 
home and self. The added significance in 
service is now accepted by all to be a duty 
beyond those just mentioned. It is the 
duty to humanity. It is a duty without 
compensation, without mental or physical 
return except in the satisfaction of per¬ 
formance. 

The question now asked by the world of 
the individual and the question which the 
individual should ask of himself is, “What 
are you doing for the general good ?” The 
great struggle which is rocking the world 
is not localized. Its terrible effects are 
felt in every home. Millions have made 
the supreme sacrifice and it is probable 


that the same price will be paid by millions 
of others before the war is closed. Behind 
these millions are other millions—wives, 
mothers, children and relatives whose lives 
and affections have been blighted. All 
these losses have been for the preservation 
of the common good and all this suffering 
has been for humanity. The price that 
others have yielded has been paid as much 
for you and me as for them. Can we, in 
justice to ourselves or to them, stand aloof? 

This is no time for selfishness. It is not 
the time for even passive loyalty. Every 
man, woman and child should be doing 
something outside of the activities of reg¬ 
ular life to aid the causes of justice and 
right which are now subjected to the at¬ 
tacks of those who would tear them down. 
Many avenues of assistance are open. Find 
a sphere of work in which your hand, brain 
or pocketbook will do their part in this 
great crisis. 

Let the new meaning of service in its re¬ 
lation to humanity govern the affections 
of your heart, the deliberations of your 
brain and the principles of your action. 



The human machine needs a change of 
scene and surroundings. “All work and no 
play” is a combination long recognized as 
being to the disadvantage of the individual. 

Take a vacation if it is in 
Vacation any way possible. Forget 
for a few days switchboards, 
cross-arms, bills and your accustomed rou¬ 
tine. The Company has made liberal pro¬ 
vision for its employees in connection with 
vacations. It has made these arrangements 
for its own benefit as well as theirs. It 
knows that sound conditions of body and 
mind are promoted by relaxation and recre¬ 
ation which in turn will redound to in¬ 
creased efficiency. 

Our territory offers the widest oppor¬ 
tunity for diversion. We have lakes, moun¬ 
tains and the ocean with opportunities for 

(Continued on page 6) 
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Driving Pole Stubs With a Motor Truck 


The portable equipment for driving piles 
with a motor truck shown in the accom¬ 
panying illustrations was.designed and us-cl 
successfully by the Southern Division con¬ 
struction department for reinforcing with 
stubs poles set in silty ground. The im¬ 
portant features shown by the illustrations 
are pointed out in the description under 
each. 

I he development of this equipment was 
occasioned by the need for preventing 
damage from flood waters to a section of 
an important toll lead between Los Angeles 
and Long Beach. This section of the lead 
was situated in silty ground in the bed of a 
wide drainage channel locally known as a 
“wash.’ Although the route for the lead 
was the safest one that could be selected at 
the time the lead was constructed, unusual 
volumes of flood waters in recent winters 
had changed the channels in the wash and 
carried away soil from around the poles to 
such an extent as to jeopardize the safety 
of the lead. A portion of the section con¬ 
sisted of poles hurriedly and somewhat in¬ 
securely set to replace poles that had been 
entirely washed out. 

The initial surveys made to determine 
what should be done to insure continuity of 
service over the lead indicated the desir¬ 
ability of constructing a new lead in a safer 
location to replace the section exposed to 
the action of flood waters, it being imprac¬ 
ticable on account of the character of the 
soil to reset the poles in the same location, 
or reinforce the poles in the ordinary man¬ 


Details of the Guides and the Hammer: The device 
with the two prongs on the top of the hammer auto¬ 
matically releases the hammer when it reaches the 
top of the guides and automatically reattaches the 
line when payed out to pull up the hammer for 
another blow. The hammer is made of concrete, 
it weighs approximately 650 pounds. 


The Arrangement of the Equipment: The truck is 
about seventy-five feet distant from the pole along¬ 
side of which the pile is being driven. There is a 
stream of water about forty feet wide between the 
truck and the pole. A wire rope runs from the 
hauling winch in the bed of the truck just behind 
the seat through snatch blocks on the rear end of 
the truck, on the pole at the ground line, and near 
the top of the pole, to the hammer in the guides 
attached to the pole. 


ner. Plans to do this had been made, but 
the construction department in an effort not 
only to provide adequate stability at the 
least possible cost, but also to conserve 
material, developed and successfully car¬ 
ried out the plan for reinforcing the exist¬ 
ing lead with pile stubs. 

As shown by the illustrations, the special 
equipment utilized is essentially a portable 
pile driver having the guides for the ham¬ 
mer designed for attachment to the poles 
alongside of which the piles are to be 
driven. The hammer used was made of 
concrete. It was raised in the guides by 
means of a steel rope running through 
snatch blocks to the hauling winch on the 
motor truck which remained on the road 
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It will be apparent that with this equip¬ 
ment piles can be driven for stubbing poles 
set in marshy or silty soil wherever there is 
a road or firm ground in the vicinity of the 

poles. __ 

Vacation 

(Continued from page 4) 

enjoyment adapted to any purse. Get out 
in the open. (let the benefit of those 
wholesome pleasures which are available 
everywhere. You will come back with 
tanned cheeks and clearer eyes and your 
work will be easier and better. 

Temporary changes in one’s environ¬ 
ment, mental and physical, are not luxuries 
but they are good investments. 

The number of telephone stations in 
Washington on March 1, 1917. was 61,255. 
On March 1, 1918, the number was 74,255, 
an increase of an even 13,000, or 21 per 
cent. The normal increase in stations in a 
year is about 5 per cent. 


A Full View of the Driving Equipment in Place: 
The hammer is just below the point at which it is 
automatically released from the hauling line. The 
pole shown is located in a flowing stream. 

paralleling the pole line some distance 
away. The hammer is equipped with a 
device which automatically releases it from 
the line when it reaches the top of the 
guides, and automatically re-attaches the 
hammer to the line when the line is payed 
out to pull up the hammer for another 
stroke. 

Piles eighteen feet in length were driven 
to a depth of fourteen feet alongside the 
poles, and the poles were secured to these 
pile stubs in the usual manner. The piles 
were driven in an average time of thirty 
minutes. The labor cost per pile driven 
was $6.00. The hammer and guides were 
constructed in the Company’s shops at a 
cost of approximately $35.00. By the use 
of this equipment the poles were very se¬ 
curely reinforced for a little over 10 per 
cent of the estimated cost of relocating the 
lead as first proposed, resulting in a saving 
of approximately $7500. 






Moving the Driving Equipment: This shows how 
the driver rigging was moved from one pole to 
another, and how the hauling line for raising the 
hammer was used for that purpose. A stub driven 
with this equipment is also shown. 
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War Letters 


Miss A dele Hoppock was a member of 
the third group of operators selected by 
our Company for service in France. She 
left San Francisco on April 9 and sailed 
early in May. Her sister, Miss Eleanor 
Hoppock, was in charge of the fourth 
group of Pacific Coast operators, and was 
appointed supervisor. By the kindness of 
her mother we are permitted to publish the 
following letter: 

Somewhere in France, 
May 16, 1918. 

Dearest Mother: We have been in France 
about a week now, but I am not settled in my 
permanent location. We have been traveling 
most of the time, and have seen quite a bit of 
the country. We came from England in some 
sort of an ambulance boat which carries the 
“Blesses” from France to England. Of course 
it was empty on our trip, so we occupied the 
room where the most serious cases are kept. 
The whole affair was delightfully informal. 
We ate, slept, played, and did everything in 
one room. There was a piano which was going 
all the time. Some soldiers of the British Med¬ 
ical Corps waited on us. We certainly had an 
interesting time and the Channel was very 
calm, contrary to expectations. 

We were so glad to arrive in France at last. 
Everything looked familiar and I couldn’t help 
but remember our experiences four years ago. 
I wish that you had been along with me this 
time. We stayed at the city where we landed 
until the next day. That afternoon three of us 
girls were taken out for an auto ride all over 
the city. There was an American encampment 
near there and it was fine to see our soldiers 
again. We also visited the telephone office and 
saw the oldest switchboard in France. M' r 
fingers just itched to get hold of the plugs, but 
of course they wouldn’t allow us to do anything 
like that. Our commanding officer in France 
is Captain Vivian, and he came to meet us at 
the boat. He certainly is a fine man, and we 
all like him so much. 

We arrived in Paris at 10:30 p. m., where 
I spent the night at Hotel Petrograd with 
a girl friend from Seattle of the Second unit. 
The next morning we took the Metro and 
landed at the station again. From there we 
were taken to another city. I can’t mention 
any names of places (except Paris) so you 
will have to be satisfied when I tell you that 
it is a beautiful place and we all loved it on 
the spot. Some of us lived in a convent for 
a couple of days, which experience was quite 
novel and interesting. The place was thick 
with American soldiers and we felt quite at 
home. There are quite a few telephone girls 
who are located in a large camp there. I saw 
several whom I knew in San Francisco. Cap¬ 
tain Vivian gave us several lectures on the tele¬ 
phone system, so that we could understand 
how things are handled in France. They had 
our pictures taken for about the hundredth 
time, to stick on some more identification 
papers. My money bag is almost bursting from 


too much strain—not money (believe me), but 
papers, etc. 

The system here is very interesting and I 
can tell you a little about it. Every important 
place where headquarters and large camps are 
located has a switchboard operated by our girls. 
This arrangement allows the officers to be 
connected with any one in their own camp, and 
also with other camps and cities all over 
France. The lines connect up with the 
French lines, and we have to deal with 
the French operators as well as our own. 
Many of the calls are long distance. The sys¬ 
tem, I think, is remarkable, and it will be a 
great pleasure to work. There are from three 
to about thirty girls in each place, according 
to the amount of business. Our unit of twenty- 
seven girls is to be separated and we are to be 
mixed with those of the first two units. Of 
course we were terribly anxious to find out 
where they were going to place us, and most 
of us had some definite idea where we want 
to go. When we arrived at the last city I men¬ 
tioned, we were told our assignments. I was 
so afraid they would locate me in some place 
in the western part of France, far away from 
the front. I would have been happy there, but 
I much preferred to be as near the lines as 
possible. When they read the list of names, 
you may imagine my delight to find four other 
girls and myself stationed in the nearest place 
to the front that our girls are located. It is 
not in the danger zone, of course, but is not 
nearly so far away as it might be. There are 
no girls there now, and the board is being run 
by soldiers. Some of the other girls who have 
been here for a while are very anxious to go 
there, and they say it is the most interesting 
place of all, because it is near the front. Cap¬ 
tain Vivian says he pities us because it will 
be hard work and the switchboard is very 
antique. As there are no girls there yet, we 
will have to be pioneers and build up our own 
Operation methods. We will have some girl 
who is thoroughly experienced to be chief oper¬ 
ator over us. They are going to rent a house 
for us and have it furnished. There will be a 
Y. W. C. A. secretary to live there and arrange 
things. It is a small town which I have never 
heard of before. They say it is very nice, but 
very cold in winter. We are terribly keen about 
going there and nothing can make us change 
our minds. It is the place above all others 
that I would choose. I feel very fortunate. 

For a few days we are living in another town 
waiting for orders to be sent to our permanent 
location. They are getting ready to send us, 
but we don’t know when we can go. This has 
the reputation of being the best place in France 
for our girls. It is very different from what 
I imagined would be our life in France. I had 
visions of a dug-out, and instead—a palace. 
Everything is perfectly grand here. They have 
a house built especially for the girls, and fur¬ 
nished in American style, with hot and cold 
water, bathtubs, etc. There is a piano and 
everything is very comfortable. The rooms are 
light and airy. The whole house reminds me 
of a sorority house. The girls only work eight 
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hours or less, and are taken to the office every 
day in a Winton six. They have splendid 
meals, with butter, white bread and sugar! 
These are almost unheard of luxuries in France 
and England. 

The rules are not very strict here, and the 
girls make friends with the officers. They have 
dances and all sorts of good times. Of course 
they are popular because there are so few 
American girls here. Certain rules, however, 
must be kept. They can not be out after dark 
without a pass, and then there must always 
be two girls together, “with or without male 
escort.” One rule is quite foolish, I think. 
They can not associate with privates or civil¬ 
ians. 

This town is lovely and although not ven 
far away, has the appearance of being a long 
way from the war. Everything seems so calm 
and peaceful that the war does not appear to be 
an actuality. If I stayed here, I am afraid 
I would have too good a time. I didn’t enlist 
to be treated like a queen. I expected to rough 
it and be really in things. I hope that my life 
in the future will be more of that nature. Of 
course, we will have good times where we are 
going, but I never want to forget the fact that 
I am here to work hard. Everything so far 
has been a hundred times better than I ex¬ 
pected. Our whole trip has gone so smoothly, 
not a hitch anywhere. We have had perfectly 
grand times everywhere we have been, and 
every one has been lovely to us. We always 
stayed at the best hotels and traveled first 
class. The government is wonderful. There is 
not a girl among us who would not give any¬ 
thing she could to the United States. It must 
come first in everything. We are so proud to be 
in the service and we feel as though it is our 
privilege, not our duty, to do our utmost. 

As I said before, 1 will number my letters. 
If I am somewhat brief and unsatisfactory in 
the future, you will know the reason why. 
After we are settled there will not be much 
to write about—that is, things we are permitted 
to say. 

This morning I was put on the switchboard 
here for an hour’s practice. It is fascinating- 
work, and I am so anxious to get started. The 


French phrases are like this: “ J’ccoutc" or 
“quel numero” for “number, please.” “Pas 
libre” for “the line is busy”; “on ne repond 
pas" for “they don’t answer,” etc. I haven’t 
had to talk French on the line yet. 

The girls all salute officers here if they are 
first saluted by them. Lots of times we are 
saluted by officers and enlisted men, and, 
although returning it is not obligatory, we 
prefer to salute rather than to nod to them. 
I believe some of the officers do it just to try 
to get us fussed. 

May 22(1 

I am now in my permanent location and have 
been for three days. The work is very inter¬ 
esting, but hard. We have a nice place to live 
in, but no modern conveniences. We have a 
fine cook so we get lots to eat. I am very 
fortunate being in this place. Lots of love. 

Adele Hoppock. 

Mr. Art Codington of the Engineering 
Department, San Francisco, who enlisted in 
the Aviation Section of the Signal Corps 
last September, writes the attached inter¬ 
esting accounts of his experiences as an 
aviator: 

Our camp is about nine miles from -, 

a small town of about 2500 population. We are 
located in the center of a meadow about five 
miles square. There is a small lake nearby, 
with a fine sandy beach, in which the boys 
swim. 

Fifty men were selected to come here to a 
new flying field. We have all new ships and 
forty speed scouts. We are to finish our train¬ 
ing here, and if we make good we will be 
instructed in pursuit or scout flying. That 
means that I will be here about four months 
after I qualify for a commission. I expect to 
get that in six or eight weeks. 

The flying course is divided into several 
stages. First, dual, or with an instructor, eight 
or ten hours; second, primary solo, doing only 
straight flying and landings twelve to fifteen 
hours; third, secondary solo, advanced work 
making forced landings or landing away from 
the field and coming back without aid, ten or 
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twelve hours; fourth, cross country flights, tour 
to cities from fifty to one hundred miles away, 
and fifth, stunts, with an instructor, and then 
solo stunts, including loops, spirals, tail spins, 
Immelman turns, and fallen leaf. 

If we survive this we will be instructors, as 
by doing this we will be able to come out safely 
of anything a cadet could get us in. It gen¬ 
erally takes eight weeks for this training. 

Monday, March 25, I had some ride, and now 
I am fully convinced that I can stand anything 
they put me in, providing I am in good con¬ 
dition when I leave the ground. 

Flying is everything that they say it is, and 
a whole lot more. I do not feel the least fear 
while in the air. Pm so busy trying to handle 
the controls. It’s a hard job, harder than I 
expected or thought the first few rides, but 
now I am learning a few things that the in¬ 
structor was doing that 1 knew nothing about. 
I imagined that I was doing all the work. But 
1 am going to master it in time, and hope to be 
a regular aviator some day. 

Monday my instructor, Lieutenant -, 

who trained in France and saw eleven months’ 
service with the American Legion, told me to 
take the ship to 4000 feet and then to let him 
have the controls. I knew what was coming, 
as I heard the major tell him to feel out his 
class. I was the first called in my class. Each 
instructor has six cadets. He' cut off the 
throttle and did some stunts. We spiraled, 
dipped, nose dived and tail spinned, ending up 
with an 800-foot nose dive. Some sensation 
and a funny feeling. 

I had regained my composure by the time 
we reached the earth, and it was onlv for a 
few seconds on the start that the quick'turning 
affected me much. 

This is all good training for a cadet, because 
it makes him thoroughly accustomed with the 
air and gives him confidence in knowing what 
a ship can do. We have machines built for 
stunts. Most fields do not have them, and 
have many accidents. We are doing very well 
here, as in three days we have had four ships 

\v recked; Lieutenant - killed, one cadet’s 

nose broken, another with a broken arm, and 
the last O. K. Three happened on Tuesday. 
Not bad for a start. 

At last I have gone up into space, and it is 
some sport. This is a great game and well 
worth the time, study, and chances you take. 
After going up you could hardly see how a man 
can fall, it looks so easy and comes so natural. 

In turning or going up or down you just 
move the stick in the direction you want to go, 
and that is all there is to do. 

After being here waiting for my turn to be 
called out it finally came, and I lost no time 
in reporting. After getting ready I was turned 
over to my instructor, who told me a few 
things about flying, gave me the signs and 
signals he would use, and said “Jump in.” 

I lost no time, and had that belt around me 
before he could get over the side. 

I started the engine and let it warm up 
a while, and then he gave her the “gun” and 
away we went. After flying for five or six min¬ 
utes he gave me the controls and, much to my 
surprise, I just grabbed on and felt just as if 
1 had done it before. 


It is the easiest thing I ever tried, and safe 
as long as you are in the calm air. While riding- 
in space we hit an air pocket and down we 
dropped. After going a few hundred feet, 
I moved the old stick and straightened her out. 
but I could not say how I did it. The instructor 
looked over his shoulder, nodded, and smiled. 
This made me feel good, and I was ready for 
anything. 

He signaled to climb, and up we went until 
about 4000 feet, and sailed out into the country. 
Once I turned too sharp and went into a side 
slip. I sure did feel funny, but came out O. Iv. 

When over the field again he took the con¬ 
trols, and now is when I said “good-bye.’’ 
I did not get afraid, I was beyond that—T was 
stiff. All I know is that we landed O. K. 
Without a warning he shut off the engine and 
went into a nose dive for a couple of thousand 
feet. While in it he looked over again and 
smiled. He later said I smiled back, but if I 
did I did not know it. 

After coming out of this, he spiraled to the 
ground and we climbed out. He shook hands 
and said I would make a flyer if I did not get 
mussed up trying. 

I was in the air thirty-one minutes in all, 
and was tired the rest of the day. I flew 
at 6:30 a. m. 

The boys here, after being in the air a few 
times, are strong on nose dives, falling leaf, 
and stunt flying, and at times go day dreaming, 
and then there are the boys that are draped 
in the Stars and Stripes forever, but that don't 
worry us, as we all expect it either here or 
“over there.” 

411th Telegraph Bn. S. C. N. A., 
France, June 10, 1918. 
Editor The Pacific Telephone Magazine: 

Since my last letter we have moved a good 
many miles, and in the right direction this time. 
As the Germans made a severe attack on the 
Allied line just before we moved up closer. 
I judge that their infallible system of espionage 
was in working order and their high command 
informed of our movements in advance. We 
fooled them, though, by stopping a discreet dis¬ 
tance away to take care of some very important 
work, which permits our gas masks to retain 
their classy store finish. Maybe we can lend 
ours to some other outfit, as I think that they 
should be used and I don’t know but what 
some one else can get as much fun out of one 
as I can. Anyway I want you to know that 
I am absolutely unselfish about it. 

We have been close enough to an aviation 
field to secure some flights, and some of the 
stories we can tell about flying will make an 
“Ace” feel ashamed of himself. It is really a 
great stunt, and infinitely safer than stopping 
“Berthas.” A French pilot was good enough 
to take me up, and as I had no chance to get 
off the thing after we got in motion I pretended 
that I was having a wonderful time, and be¬ 
lieve that I got away with it. 

We have all been to Paris and Versailles, 
and the resulting descriptive matter going west 
has gummed up the mail service. Incidentally, 
if you need any high class stuff for the Maga¬ 
zine, just call on the friends of the fellows in 
our organization and you can run the Motional 
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Geographic Magazine out of business. Whether 
you can induce the President to permit an 
enlargement of the Magazine is another ques¬ 
tion. 

Speaking of the Magazine, did you know 
that we haven’t received a copy since we left 
the United States? As we are all very much 
interested in the Magazine and what is going 
on at home, I wonder if you could send two 
or three copies to us each month to be passed 
around. In return we will promise to read the 
editorials every month. 

While I can’t tell you anything about our 
work in detail, the censor ought not to object 
to my stating that the work we have done has 
been commended and the battalion seems to 
have earned a fine reputation. We are used 
to being informed that the Four Hundred and 

Eleventh and the-Telegraph battalions 

are the best in France, and I am sure that the 
authorities don’t know it any better than we do. 
Captain Moore goes around with a sort of sub¬ 
merged grin for a day or two after a visit from 
one of the powers that be, so I think that we 
are doing our job all right. I know that a good 
deal of our work is a revelation to the French 
people, who aren’t used to seeing things done 
over night. Wherever we camp we are imme¬ 
diately surrounded by curious French soldiers 
and other natives, who spend most of their 
time inspecting the kitchen arrangements. What 
our mechanics can do with a hammer and 
a few lance poles (a lance pole is a small pole 
about fifteen feet long and an inch and a half 
in diameter, used in temporary line work) in 
the way of mess tables, benches, etc., is a 
revelation to the people over here. The Ameri¬ 
can pack is always the subject of comment on 
the part of French soldiers. His government 
is satisfied if he carries a pack weighing from 
twelve to fifteen pounds. When he surveys the 
American pack, which after five miles of hiking 
contains at least one grand piano and a com¬ 
plete blacksmith shop, he marvels at the colos¬ 
sal strength of the American back. We in turn 
admire the Frenchman’s dogged perseverance 
and his invariable good nature in the face of 
trying conditions. 

One of the touching features of life over here 
is the all-important question of when to and 
when not to salute a member of a foreign 
army. An English officer is usually more than 
self-evident, both by his bearing, which is tre¬ 
mendous in itself, and his uniform. The Italian 
officer is a hopeless proposition at the outset, 
and we are going to establish a committee to 
inquire into the various grades in the Italian 
military system. Until the committee reports, 
I am going to dodge down a side street when¬ 
ever a dark gray uniform appears in the dis¬ 
tance. But the French—there is the rub. 
I think I will be supported by other members 
of the American Expeditionary Forces when I 
state that there can not be less than 357 differ¬ 
ent types of uniform in common use by the 
French army. A large portion of these must 
be worn by officers, and it is not only our duty 
but our privilege to salute a French officer. 
The only question that confronts us is how to 
find out without a long conversation in panto¬ 
mime with the individual concerned whether 


he is or is not an officer. We have been study¬ 
ing a chart which purports to set forth the 
insignia of the various grades in the French 
army, but to date the question is still unsolved. 
Listen: “When the cap or kepi bears a certain 
figure the wearer is an officer if the figure is 
also shown on the upper edge of the left sock. 
Infantry officers have gold stripes, except that 
privates of some eighteen other branches of the 
service wear the same thing.” Also, “the 
blouses of officers have straight collars, except 
that there are 104 different branches of the 
army that effect a turned-down collar.” Also, 
“a certain non-commissioned grade has stripes 
in silver if the officers of the same regiment 
have gold stripes, or in gold if the officers have 
silver stripes,” but the chart carefully explains 
that this grade “has a stripe of red silk in its 
insignia if you can find it,” and so on. It’s all 
very simple, like the language. Which naturally 
leads me to the conclusion that it’s a great life 
over here. L. M. 

France, April 5, 1918. 

Dear- : Some of the other fellows told 

me they wrote to you tonight and mentioned 
to you that we were all alive and kicking, but 
I’m figuring they forgot to mention important 
details (like: I’m stung to be bugler, or “wind 
jammer,” and stay in this camp while they go 
out all day on the trucks and set poles and 
string lines from here to some distant city). 
This game of war here is hardly noticeable to 
most of us. It seems as if we are in San Mateo 
constructing, the only difference being the 
change of scenery. This is sure some country 

for it, -. Most of the time we have 

fine sunny days, but a few days of rain set in 
about every fortnight. There’s no snow here, 
nothing but green farms and lawns, and the 
trees, too, are trying to put on their more lofty 
color right now. A sunset over here is cer¬ 
tainly a fine sight, over a horizon of distant 
towns, church steeples, and more lonely wind¬ 
mills. 

Did any one mention to you that we had a 
nice trip across? I’d like to know whether 
that barrel that popped up in the midst of our 
fleet and drew a broadside fire of about twenty 
shots from one of our convoys will go down 
in history as a periscope or a floating mine. 
We are still in doubt, but there was some 
excitement for a while there on deck. It was 
no pleasure to pike up to the mess hall on the 
ship w r ith one’s life preserver on and get some¬ 
thing to eat, without mopping up some “dough 
boy’s” prune juice. 

Well, we’re here in France, safe from the 
subs, but I’m afraid one of these Frangais 
belles is going to get me. Gee! they’re some 
healthy looking birds, even if they do wear 
wooden shoes on week days. And say, George, 
“// y fait bcaucoup du vin ici ”—get me? 

We rode up to this camp on a dinky comic 
opera train, whose little brass engine gives out 
a plaintive call every once in a while, like some 
wop’s peanut stand. We’re “all laid out” in an 
old-time chateau and two big circus tents— 
Lally as a corporal is in the latter. Of course 
we might hear mice gnawing their way through 
our barracks bags, but sleeping upstairs is 
better than down in the tent where a fellow 
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might get wet. As usual, I forgot to tell you 
the fact is we’ve got our rooms all fixed up 
with pine board bunks and tables. 

The men leave to go out on the job at 7 A. M. 
and o.hmys come back at 5 :30 p. m. With fifty 
Greeks (who won’t go out on the job when it 
rains') to dig post holes, they are going along 
the line at a pretty good speed. Sunday is a 
day of rest, and we spend the day on a hike 
around the country or learning French in some 
“Buvette” on the road. We’re allowed all 
the liberty we need, with the time we have at 
night, and are allowed to go “on pass” to 
some distant city where there’s lots of life and 
amusement. 

Perhaps when this line we’re running now is 
completed, we’ll go near the war zone and do 
some regular work. I’d rather get in on the 
trench “gaff.” Right now it’s kind of difficult 
to look an infantryman (returned to the hos¬ 
pital) in the eyes, without figuring he’s think¬ 
ing you’re carrying a milk bottle on your hip. 

I’m figuring Lieutenant Scott will be a cap¬ 
tain soon, as our captain is going up for major. 
Jim B. and George Thompson are transferred 
to another city and are doing switchboard 
work. Tommy made one trip to the front 
already. Tom Burns is “transportation ser¬ 
geant” and helps to drag trucks out of the mud 
and start the engines on these cold mornings. 

We get paid with French paper money, and 
the smaller denominations in coin they hand 
out resemble copper washers. As we have no 
faucets to fix over here, we save them till it’s 
time to chip in for a bottle of du vin rouge. 

Most of us are keeping postcard collections 
of towns we visit, so perhaps some day we’ll 
tell you more than a letter can convey. 

Well, I’ll have to close down now, as my 
candle is burning low. I’ll write you in a short 
while and tell you the events after tonight. 
We fellows are all full of pep and willing to go 
to zvar. 

We all send our regards and respects to you 
and would like to hear a word from you some 
time in the near future. Regards to all. 

Your friend, R. E. Wagner. 


Early Mailing 

At the beginning of the war the United 
States Postoffice Department announced its 
opposition to any curtailment or restriction 
of the postal service, and in the face of ad¬ 
verse conditions has endeavored to maintain 
this policy. The disarrangement of traffic con¬ 
ditions throughout the country incident to 
war is no doubt generally recognized, but it is 
felt that if one feature is brought clearly to 
the attention of the business world much ben¬ 
efit will result to all. 

Rearrangements effected, from time to time, 
with a view to expediting shipments of war 
material have brought about a large reduction 
in facilities available for transportation of the 
mails. This, in connection with the abnormal 
increase in bulk of mailings, has resulted in 
greatly overburdening the service during some 


portions of the day and in delay and conges¬ 
tion at some points. 

At present it is very generally the practice 
of our Company as well as of many business 
firms and men to hold practically all outgoing 
mail until the late afternoon or early evening 
hours. Postoffices, therefore, receive the great¬ 
est volume of mail at the close of the business 
day. This necessitates the facing, cancellation, 
distribution, pouching, and dispatching of from 
60 to 80 per cent of all outgoing mail matter 
within a period of three or four hours. It is 
apparent that if this work could be distributed 
over twelve or fourteen hours, not only would 
it be handled with greater facility, but its dis¬ 
patch would be hastened many hours. Mail de¬ 
posited at the earlier hours may be dispatched 
on a day train and in many cases is advanced 
as much as twenty-four hours in delivery at 
destination over the evening mail. Letters 
addressed for local delivery by carrier, if 
mailed by noon, will, in a large percentage of 
our cities, be delivered on the same day, while 
those mailed later than noon probably may 
not be delivered until the next morning. 

There is much merit in the suggestion of the 
Postoffice Department that our mail be depos¬ 
ited as early in the day as possible, and it will 
be found that breaking the correspondence day 
into two parts has a stimulating effect on office 
organization and tends to prevent delay. 


Thanks From the Red Cross 

In appreciation of the generous contribu¬ 
tions from the members of the Bell System, 
Henry P. Davison, chairman of the Red 
Cross War Council, has written a letter 
which Mr. Vail is passing along to his two 
hundred thousand associates: 

23 Wall Street, 

New York, June 10, 1918. 

Dear Mr. Vail: Some day if we can start 
early in the morning, I would like to lay be¬ 
fore you the contribution of the American Tele¬ 
phone and Telegraph Company to the American 
Red Cross. I believe that no corporation has 
approached your company in the contribution 
to our work; it has been at times contribution 
which money could not buy and has therefore 
been beyond value. The fact that you had the 
spirit at the outset and helped us then, when 
we most needed it, as well as since, should be 
a source of great satisfaction to you. 

I am not writing this with my pen, because 
I am too old to write the letter with my hand. 
If I were as young as you and could write as 
well as you, I would not resort to dictation. 
I hope you are very well and that I will see 
you soon. Very sincerely yours, 

H. P. Davidson. 

Theodore N. Vail, Esq., 

195 Broadway, New York. 
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Earthquake in San Jacinto Valley 


Old Mount Jacinto, towering 12,000 feet 
over the fertile San Jacinto Valley in which 
nestle the prosperous towns of Hemet and 
San Jacinto, recently turned in its sleep of 
the ages, laying waste with a devastating 
earthquake those towns and shaking all of 
Southern California. There was little of 
the usual preliminary tremor, but the full 
force came suddenly and with widespread 
results. When the earth ceased trembling, 
Hemet and San Jacinto lay in ruins. Build¬ 
ings everywhere had collapsed or were so 
badly damaged as to be uninhabitable. 

The temblor played strange pranks—in 
one instance buildings on one side of the 
street were in ruins while little or no 
damage was to be found on the other. 
Again destruction was complete on both 
sides of the street—buildings moved from 
their foundations and in fragments—while 
the concrete pavement between was without 
a crack. 

The warehouse of the. Apricot Growers’ 
Association, 60 by 125 feet, with 250 tons 
of dried fruit, was found to have moved 
two feet from its foundation with practi¬ 
cally no damage. 

Supervisor John Shaver was gently rock¬ 
ing in a chair on his veranda. He came to, 
twenty feet away in the yard, with two 
broken ribs. A well, dry at the time, which 
San Jacinto was boring for its city water 
supply, suddenly gave out a plenteous flow 
of crystal water. 

Miraculous escapes from death were 
found on every hand—there being no fatal¬ 
ities. ’This was due largely to the fact that 
the day was Sunday, when stores and busi¬ 
ness places were closed. 



Business Section, Hemet, After Earthquake 



Interior San Jacinto Telephone Exchange, 
After Earthquake 


As usual the heaviest damage was to 
brick structures, which illy withstood the 
shaking and twisting. 

California pluck, which overlooks the 
past and sees only the future, is evident in 
the sign flaunting the breeze in Hemet 
bidding all “Come again when we have re¬ 
built.” Months, however, must elapse be¬ 
fore the damage, amounting to hundreds 
of thousands of dollars, has been fully re¬ 
paired. But with it all, both San Jacinto 
and Hemet went “Over the Top” in the 
Third Liberty Loan Drive. 

The telephone exchanges in both towns 
collapsed. At San Jacinto the three oper¬ 
ators on duty were covered by the falling 
debris. Miss Williamson, in charge at San 
Jacinto, was struck by the tumbling bricks, 
receiving jagged head wounds requiring 
nine stitches. She was still unconscious 
when Manager Carl Rolfe of the South¬ 
western Home Telephone Company arrived 
in less than half an hour from Redlands. 
Notwithstanding her injury, she refused to 
desert her post and was on duty the next 
morning in a temporary office. 

Manager Rolfe, in a half hour, had the 
toll lines working—a boon to the news¬ 
paper men who had rushed from Riverside 
and adjoining cities. The next clay ex¬ 
change service was being given in both 
Hemet and San Jacinto. 

Little or no damage was done in River¬ 
side, Redlands. San Bernardino, the largest 
of the nearby cities. In Los Angeles, one 
hundred miles away, the quake was sharply 
felt, but with little damage save to a few 
large plate glass windows in the downtown 
business section. 






























Telephone Exchange System for Retailers’ Trade 


A wonderful example of what systematic 
reorganization of a credit department can 
do is furnished by Raphael Weill & Co.— 
The White House—of San Francisco. A 
telephone exchange system for the handling 
of credits has been put into effect which 
greatly simplifies the work and makes mis¬ 
takes almost impossible. 

The White House is one of the largest 
dry goods and department stores in San 
Francisco and has nearly 50,000 charge ac¬ 
counts. Under the old system the sales tag 
of the customer would be sent by automatic 
tube to the credit department for approval. 
The sales tags would be crumpled up, and 
the writing would many times be illegible. 
There were delays from a variety of causes. 

Now a system of telephone exchange has 
been instituted. There are 160 telephones 
fixed throughout the sales departments con¬ 
necting directly with the exchanges in the 
credit department. The salesman places 
his sales tag into an automatic contrivance 
at his end of the line, and talks directly 
with an operator who has the handling of 
the particular account. If the account is 
( ). K. the device, controlled by a button in 
the credit department, punches the sales tag. 

The handling of the accounts is simpli¬ 
fied by alphabetical divisions. The sales¬ 
man making the sale presses a button that 
includes all names between two letters, as 
between “A-E.” This flashes a light at the 
keyboard of an operator handling these ac¬ 
counts. This operator has before her a 
cylindrical card index system that gives 
instant access to information regarding any 
account. If the account is bad, if it has a 
discount, if some one has been ordering on 
it without authority., the account is flagged 
with a colored piece of celluloid, different 
colors standing for different things. This 
covering of color makes it impossible for 
the operator to overlook the warning con¬ 
veyed. In addition to this all cards have 
notations concerning the amount of credit 
to be extended, who is entitled to order 
under the charge, and any other informa¬ 
tion necessary. 

Though the description seems compli¬ 
cated the performance is exceedingly sim¬ 
ple. For instance: The salesman has sold 
a bill of goods to Mr. Blank. He presses 
the button “A-E.” The credit exchange 
operator answers. Salesman says, “A. 
Blank of 304 Rose street, charges $20.” 


The operator refers to her index, finds that 
A. Blank is all right, and presses the but¬ 
ton that stamps the sales slip O. K. at the 
salesman’s end of the line. 

The White House has a battery of four 
switchboards, operated by four girls. 
Marious Neper, credit man for the White 
House, is in charge of the entire depart¬ 
ment, of which this is but one feature. A 
master telephone makes it possible for an¬ 
other member of the credit department to 
switch into any conversation regarding an 

account. _ 

Assistance to Utilities 
The Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States adopted the following resolution at 
its sixth annual meeting, held in Chicago in 
April, 1918, and is sending a copy of it to 
every organization of importance in the 
country, urging consideration of the bear¬ 
ing of the resolution upon the situation of 
the public utilities in its community, the 
preservation of their credit, and their abil¬ 
ity to continue to furnish necessary services, 
and requesting the organizations to place 
their recommendations before the state and 
local regulatory bodies: 

“Whereas, the maintenance of the coun¬ 
try’s public utilities in the highest possible 
state of efficiency is essential not only to 
the war programme of the United States, 
but also to the nation’s business, industrial, 
and public interests; and 

“Whereas, such efficiency depends upon 
the preservation of the credit of the com¬ 
panies providing public utility service ; and 
“Whereas, the increase of costs and the 
unusually onerous conditions of operation 
brought about by the war seriously threaten 
the ability of the public utilities to continue 
the furnishing of the necessary services they 
perform; and 

“Whereas, the protection of the credit of 
public utilities is very largely in the hands 
of regulatory commissions and other public 
authorities, rather than in the utilities them¬ 
selves. Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, that the Chamber of Com¬ 
merce of the United States recommends to 
states and local authorities that they recog¬ 
nize the unusual and onerous conditions 
with which public utilities are contending, 
and that in the interest of the nation, of 
business, and of the public they give prompt 
and sympathetic hearing to the petitions of 
such utilities for assistance and relief.” 
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Two Recent Decisions 


THE PREFIX AND NUMBER ASSIGNED TO A SUB¬ 
SCRIBER’S TELEPHONE ARE NO PART OF THE 
CONTRACT FOR SERVICE 

The Public Utilities Commission of Utah 
denied the application of the Citizens Coal 
Company and other subscribers of the Moun¬ 
tain States Telephone and Telegraph Company, 
who sought an order directing the company to 
restore the respective telephone numbers and 
prefixes theretofore furnished to and used by 
them. The commission pointed out that num¬ 
bers are given subscribers largely in the inter¬ 
est of efficient operation, and that for con¬ 
venience switchboards are constructed to be 
operated with numbers and not with individual 
names. That, therefore, as new subscribers 
are added it is constantly necessary for the 
company to change positions on the switch¬ 
boards and it becomes a practical impossibility 
to preserve for subscribers a particular num¬ 
ber. That, moreover, the pre-fix and number 
assigned to a subscriber's telephone are no part 
of his contract with the telephone company and 
may be changed by the company at any time as 
the exigencies of the business may require. The 
commission held that since the company was 
required to give reasonable and efficient ser¬ 
vice it should be allowed a reasonable latitude 
to adopt and enforce such rules as would per¬ 
mit it to render such expected and required 
service. That, therefore, since it appeared that 
the changes complained of were made for the 
purpose of bettering the service and in the 
interest of the general public the complaint 
must be dismissed. 

CONSUMERS MUST SHARE WAR BURDEN WITH 
PUBLIC UTILITY 

The W est Virginia Public Service Commis¬ 
sion in approving the application for an in¬ 
crease in rates made by the Light, Fuel, and 
Power Company of Sutton and the Gassoway 
Gas Company, which corporations were oper¬ 
ated under the same management and control 
and practically the same ownership, held that, 
in view of the abnormal war conditions prevail¬ 
ing, it would be unfair and inequitable to com¬ 
pel the companies to continue operations under 
their existing rates. The commission states 
that the increase in the cost of labor and mate¬ 
rials brought about by the zvar was a burden 
that should not be borne entirely by either 
the companies or their consumers but should 
rather be divided between them. The town of 
Gassoway objected to any change in the rates 
of the Gassoway Company on the ground that 
its present rates were fixed as a condition of 


the franchise under which it was operating. 
The commission pointed out that the rate fixed 
by the franchise would not produce a just and 
reasonable return upon the fair value of the 
company’s property used in the public service, 
and that, therefore, while the commission 
would be slow to disturb contractual relations 
between a utility and a municipality or be¬ 
tween a utility and its customers, it would 
nevertheless not hesitate to do so where it 
appeared, as it did in this case, that the enforce¬ 
ment of such contractual relations would op¬ 
erate as an unjust discrimination or impose an 
undue burden upon either of the contracting 
parties. 

A Correction 

In the June Magazine we published a 
list of former employees of the Company 
who have received commissions as officers 
in the military and naval forces of the 
United States. H. U. Linkins was incor¬ 
rectly listed as a Lieutenant of the junior 
grade, the fact being that Lieutenant 
Linkins holds a commission as an officer of 
the senior grade. Lieutenant C. E. Ander¬ 
son was listed as holding a senior grade 
commission, his true rank being that of a 
Lieutenant of the junior grade. 

Lieutenant Linkins has received a de¬ 
cided compliment in being selected bv 
Admiral Sims for important duty overseas 
where he is now serving. 

The name of Earl H. Rainford, a Second 
Lieutenant in the Signal Corps, was omit¬ 
ted in our published list. Lieutenant Rain- 
ford was formerly a repairman at Ritzville. 
Washington. He is now acting in the 
capacity of Camp Signal Supply Officer at 
Camp Fremont, California. 

The name of M. C. Herron was also 
omitted. Mr. Herron was formerly an em¬ 
ployee in the Inland Division. He has been 
commissioned as Second Lieutenant. 


The Telephone in Forest Fire Protection 

That the telephone is appreciated as a 
means of protection in the event of forest 
fires is demonstrated by recent action of an 
association of a number of timber owners 
in the mountains west of Eugene, Oregon. 
A system of over eighty miles of wires has 
just been completed with a large number of 
stations available for the use of forest 
rangers in the event of fire. 
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NOTES EDOM 

D1WION./ 




Northern 




E. S. Crawford, sales supervisor at Portland, 
has resigned. 

Miss Mollie Weinbaum is a new addition to 
the sales department, Portland. 

C. A. Torgerson has recently been added 
to the sales department, Portland. 

R. C. Barfield, switchboardman, Salem, an¬ 
nounces the arrival of a new baby boy in his 
family. 

Miss Phoebe Henzell, school principal, Ta¬ 
coma, was married June 13 to W. Walford of 
that city. 

James Beach is a new member of the man¬ 
ager’s office, Portland, succeeding Howard 
Hobson, resigned. 

\V. J. Phillips, W. D. Moore, J. T. Shaw, and 
Judge Chas. H. Carey were recent visitors at 
the Salem Exchange. 

A. C. Tuttle, plant employee at Salem, has 
entered the signal service and has been ordered 
to Fort Leavenworth. 

The home of the popular repairman, Norbert 
Brunold, at Astoria was gladdened by the ar¬ 
rival of a son in June. 

Miss Mabel Smith, operator at Madison 
office, Tacoma, resigned in June to become the 
bride of David Siddall. 

Miss Annette P. deCourcey has been em¬ 
ployed as stenographer and clerk in the district 
cashier’s office, Portland. 

Miss Joanna Driscoll has been appointed 
cashier at Klamath Falls, succeeding Mrs. El¬ 
vira Robertson, resigned. 


Miss Elsie Todd, recording operator, Seattle, 
has been added to the telegraph department as 
evening telegraph operator. 

W. S. Moreland, superintendent of the Fossil 
telephone exchange, Fossil, Ore., spent several 
days last month in Portland. 

The construction department has completed 
the work of rebuilding a suburban line between 
Seaside and Elk Creek, Ore. 

Mrs. Mamie Jacobs, formerly long distance 
chief operator at Seattle, has been appointed 
instructor in the training school. 

Farmer service development at Salem in May 
passed the 1000 mark, no territory adjacent to 
Salem now being without service. 

The employees of The Pacific Telephone and 
Telegraph Company at Baker, Ore., contributed 
$56.30 to the second Red Cross war fund. 

Miss Hanna E. Hedin, who has been direc¬ 
tory clerk in the sales department, Portland, 
for a number of years, recently resigned. 

Miss Myrtle Wallin, telegraph operator at 
Seattle, was married May 26 to Arthur C. Coil- 
man of the Pacific Coast Steamship Company. 

Mrs. B. Wilson, formerly chief operator, 
Salem, Ore., has been added to the toll super¬ 
visory force, succeeding Miss Nina Anderson. 

Miss Ruth Nelson, formerly operator at 
South Bend but lately employed at Queen Anne 
Exchange, Seattle, has returned to the former 
exchange. 

Mrs. Lyle Richardson, night operator at 
Bend, has taken a month’s furlough, having 
been called to Denver, Colo., on account of her 
mother’s illness. 

Mrs. Florence Manes resigned her position 
in the sales department, Portland, and was 
married June 27 to Frederick W. Milne, sales¬ 
man for Armour & Co. 

The plant department at xAstoria has com¬ 
pleted the installation of a No. 2 PBX for 
Geo. W. Sanborn & Sons. This firm is engaged 
in salmon packing and shipping. 

J. A. Halliday, district commercial super¬ 
intendent, Portland, was appointed a colonel in 
the recent War Savings drive, and did much 
toward helping Portland raise her quota. 
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Miss Gladys Cunningham, who has been 
employed as an operator in Walla Walla, 
Wash., for a number of years, recently resigned 
to become the bride of Warren Marshall. 

J. L. Gaither, manager, Bend, recently visited 
Portland in company with C. H. Miller of the 
Deschutes Telephone Company, Redmond, both 
being delegates to the Masonic grand lodge. 

Miss Eva M. Twineham and Miss May Fin¬ 
ley were recently transferred from the traffic 
department, Portland, to fill vacancies in the 
sales and collection departments respectively. 

Miss Margaret Velton, stenographer and 
clerk at Bremerton, Wash., has resigned to 
enter the navy as a yeomanette. Miss Doris 
Elizabeth Stiles of Port Orchard will succeed 
Miss Velton. 

R. H. MacWhorter, former manager at Ray¬ 
mond and South Bend, Wash., is now located 
at Camp Custer, Mich., and has been made 
captain of Radio Company No. 310, Field 
Squadron Battalion. 

Cliff Weatherwax, a prominent lumberman 
of Aberdeen, talked over our transcontinental 
lines to Chicago in June for the first time and 
informed us that he was very much pleased 
with the service. He heard his party very dis¬ 
tinctly. 

On June 13 Miss Ethel A. C. Hyde became 
the bride of Scott Gordon, the wedding being 
a complete surprise to their many friends. Mrs. 
Gordon is a popular member of the sales de¬ 
partment, Portland. Mr. Gordon has gone into 
the federal service. 

The Pendleton Exchange and collection cen¬ 
ter made a very creditable collection rating for 
the month of May in that the percentage of 
debit balance to net billing was 2.7 per cent for 
the exchange and 4.3 per cent for the collection 
center. There are over 3000 stations involved. 

Miss Louise Gerspacher of the Seattle long 
distance force resigned on June 7 on account of 
her approaching marriage. Miss Gerspacher 
has been connected with the Telephone Com¬ 
pany for seventeen years. Miss Jessie Lyons 
has succeeded Miss Gerspacher. 

1 lie installation department is installing a 
No. 1 private branch exchange for the Astoria 
Marine Iron Works. Considerable special 
equipment is being placed, which provides por¬ 
table telephone service on ships which the iron 
works is engaged in equipping with machinery. 
These ships are all built at the local yards. 

The Seattle Exchange had the pleasure of a 
visit the latter part of May from K. Kambara, 
Secretary to the Department of Communication, 

1 okio, Japan. Mr. Kambara was particularly 
interested in the traffic end of the telephone 
business and displayed great interest in our 
operating practices, equipment, and buildings. 

The annual meeting of the stockholders of 
the Farmers Mutual Telephone Company of 
Whatcom County was held in Bellingham on 


June 10. All of the old directors were unani¬ 
mously re-elected, as well as L. A. Jones, secre¬ 
tary, and N. P. Sorenson, president. The 
Farmers Company has over 2100 telephones in 
service in Whatcom County. 


Inland 



Major D. P. Fullerton w r as an Inland Divi¬ 
sion visitor in June. 

Mrs. Florine Moreland, Maxwell office, Spo¬ 
kane, resigned June 16. 

Miss Gladys Griffen has been appointed oper¬ 
ator at Riverside, Wash. 

Miss Agnes Bordeaux, operator. Main office, 
Spokane, has been transferred to Tacoma. 

Miss Erma Lewis, Main office, Spokane, has 
resigned and will make her home in Seattle. 

Miss Claire Conner, Riverside office, Spo¬ 
kane, was recently transferred to Main office. 

Miss Hazel Crandall, toll operator, Spokane, 
resigned June 1 to take up a business training. 

Miss Mae Redman, employed as monitor at 
Main office, Spokane, for a number of years, 
has resigned. 

Mrs. Phyllis Hammond, nee McCormack, 
toll operator, Spokane, resigned June 1 to 
take up home duties. 

The Misses Nancy Burrows, Jenny Stromme, 
and Della Kramer, operators at Main office, 
Spokane, have been transferred to Seattle. 

Miss Irene McDonald resigned June 8 to 
make her home in Wallace, Idaho. Miss Mc¬ 
Donald was employed in the Maxwell office, 
Spokane. 

William Briscoe has been added to the Spo¬ 
kane collection force, accepting the position 
made vacant by the resignation of William D. 
Van Horn. 

News has also been received that Byron 
Johnson, late of the Spokane sales force," re¬ 
cently sailed with a detachment of the Marines 
for service with the American forces under 
General Pershing. 

On June 4. Robert C. Hummel, manager at 
Okanogan. Wash., resigned to accept a position 
with the Okanogan Valley Power Company at 
Nighthawk. Wash. The position of manager at 
Okanogan has been filled by Edith Emily 
Pierce. 
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Harry Hammond, exchange engineer at Spo¬ 
kane, 1-A limited service man, answered the 
draft and reported to the Spruce Division at 
Vancouver, Wash., on June 18. 

Miss Josephine Crowley, who has been absent 
on sick leave since December, 1917, returned 
on June 24 and took over the work formerly 
handled by C. O. Moen, ledger clerk, resigned. 

Claire H. Webster, clerk in the general man¬ 
ager’s office, Spokane, has been granted a fur¬ 
lough, effective June 17, to enter the aviation 
section of the National Army and is now sta¬ 
tioned at Vancouver, Wash. 

After acting as agent at Myers Falls, Wash., 
for six years, we regret to announce that W. M. 
Teeple has been compelled to give up his work 
owing to illness. O. J. Phillips has been ap¬ 
pointed agent in his stead. 

Mrs. Rachel Meadors, Glenwood office, Spo¬ 
kane, has been transferred to Maxwell office, 
vice Miss Allie Lindsey, transferred to Main 
office. Miss Hulda Storms succeeds Mrs. Mea¬ 
dors at the Glenwood office. 

Julius O. Johnson, for the past four years 
ledger clerk, Spokane, has been granted a fur¬ 
lough to enable him to enter the United States 
Naval Reserve forces, and left for the navy 
yard, Bremerton, Wash., on June 30. 

B. H. Snowdon, chief clerk to the general 
manager, Spokane, has been appointed commer¬ 
cial engineer for the Inland Division, succeed¬ 
ing L. W. Thatcher, who has resigned to join 
the Portland Waste Company, Portland, Ore. 

Miss Mary Fagan, for the past nine years 
manager at Palouse, Wash., resigned June 29 
to accept the position of cashier and ticket 
agent for the Northern Pacific Railroad at 
Palouse. Mis6 Fagan has been succeeded by 
Miss Catherine Pearson, chief operator at Pa¬ 
louse. 

Mrs. W. I. Simonton, formerly of Maxwell 
office, Spokane, has left for San Francisco to 
join her husband. Mrs. Simonton, who was 
Marie Callison before her marriage, has been 
with the Company for several years. Mr. 
Simonton is with Company M, Twelfth Infan¬ 
try, Camp Fremont. 

Miss Charlotte Hope, supervisor at the Max¬ 
well office, Spokane, was married to O. W. 
Lake on June 15. Mr. Lake has been con¬ 
nected with the commercial department of the 
Washington Water Power Company of Spo¬ 
kane and will leave this month for the Van¬ 
couver Barracks, where he will be stationed 
with the Spruce Division. 

On June 3, Frances W. Pence, stenographer 
and clerk in the district cashier’s office. Spo¬ 
kane, resigned to accept a position at Wash¬ 
ington, D. C. Miss Pence was successful in 
passing the civil service examination at Spo¬ 
kane, and afterward decided to enter the United 
States service as stenographer. Her work in 
the cashier’s office has been taken over by 
Miss Bertha Fancher. 



The above is a photograph of Mrs. Mae Lind- 
man, chief operator at the Main office, Spo¬ 
kane. Mrs. Lindman led the unit from that 
office in a recent Red Cross parade held in 
Spokane. 

Friends of Carter W. Rarey, formerly of the 
Spokane collection force, will be interested in 
knowing that he has recently been moved from 
Camp Kearny, Cal., to “somewhere in New 
Jersey,” where his detachment is holding itself 
in readiness for service in France. 

The Spokane telephone forces have again 
come to the front in the matter of helping 
Uncle Sam win the war. The War Savings 
Stamps committee of the Telephone Company, 
headed by Mrs. Mae Lindman, main chief 
operator, as president, and Miss Martha Krohn, 
Maxwell chief operator, as secretary, in one 
day enrolled 316 employees, who pledged them¬ 
selves to buy $3,633.67 worth of War Savings 
Stamps during the next six months. The Spo¬ 
kane local commercial department reached the 
100 per cent mark in their subscriptions, every 
employee in this department having subscribed 
for a number of these War Savings Stamps. 


Southern 



The Anaheim Exchange has turned the 1000 
station mark. 

Every operator at the Orange Exchange sub¬ 
scribed to the Third Liberty Loan. 
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The above is a photograph of S. Kellar, dis¬ 
trict traffic chief of the Riverside and Santa 
Ana districts. Mr. Kellar has seen many 
years of service with the traffic department of 
the Southern Division. 

The Anaheim operators recently gave a Red 
Cross benefit dance. The hall was decorated 
in American flags and red, white, and blue 
crepe paper. Fully 200 dancers were present 
and the goodly sum of $153 was turned over to 
the Red Cross. The young ladies were highly 
congratulated for planning and carrying out so 
successfully a very delightful affair. 

The following story comes from the Ana¬ 
heim manager: “A bet was settled the other 
day at Anaheim with the judge over 2000 miles 
away. Two strangers met and in discussing 
their place of birth, etc., one stated that he 
was from Denver, and the other remarked that 
he was also from the same town. Swelling up, 
he informed his friend that the Mayor of Den¬ 
ver was a close relative of his, and that his 
name was Speer.. The party of the first part 
took issue with him and offered to bet $50 that 
Speer was not the Mayor of Denver, and both 
put up the money. The next perplexing ques¬ 
tion was the settling of the bet, and after con¬ 
siderable discussion a bystander suggested that 
they call the Chief of Police of Denver and 
ask him. This met with the approval of both 
and they repaired to the Pacific Telephone 
office and placed the call. It was only twenty- 
two minutes until the operator had the Chief 
on the telephone. The “doubting Thomas” 
entered the booth and, taking down the re¬ 
ceiver, inquired with a quivering voice, ‘Who 
is the Mayor of Denver?’ and his face grew 
pale when the voice at the other end said, 
‘S-p-e-e-r.’ The charges came to $7.45.” 


Miss Doris Halligan, operator, Main office, 
San Diego, has been transferred to Hillcrest 
office. 

Miss Effa Read, night chief operator, Hill- 
crest office, San Diego, has resigned to go to 
Toronto, Canada. 

W. P. Veuve, supervisor of methods, South¬ 
ern Division, was a San Francisco visitor in 
the latter part of June. 

President McFarland, General Manager 
Nowell, and Vice President Pillsbury were 
visitors in the Southern Division during the 
early part of July. 

Congratulations are being extended to Ray¬ 
mond L. Wansley, office salesman, San Diego, 
who was recently married to Edith Eldred of 
Escondido. 

Tn the recent Red Cross drive the employees 
of the commercial department, San Diego, sub¬ 
scribed 100 per cent, the same as for the last 
Liberty Loan drive. 

Miss Freda Herrmann, operator, Main office, 
San Diego, was recently married to Clarence 
Huddle of the Twenty-First Infantry, now sta¬ 
tioned at Balboa Park, San Diego. 

Miss Mae Frahm, cashier at Anaheim for a 
number of years, has resigned, accepting a 
position with the Southern Counties Gas Com¬ 
pany. Miss Edna Leep succeeds her. 

Southern California Telephone Company 

Miss Etha Emert, operator, West office, Los 
Angeles, has resigned to be married. 

Miss Zetta Tucker, operator, Long Distance 
office, Los Angeles, has resigned to be mar¬ 
ried. 

Miss Leta Stevens, supervisor, Main office, 
Los Angeles, has been transferred to San Fran¬ 
cisco. 

Miss Violet Taylor, evening operator, South 
office, Los Angeles, has been transferred to San 
Pedro. 

Miss Jimmie Denning, monitor, South office, 
Los Angeles, has been transferred to San 
Diego. 

Miss Myrtle Laney, operator, West office, 
Los Angeles, has been transferred to San Fran¬ 
cisco. 

Miss Katherine Kelsey, operator. West office, 
Los Angeles, has been transferred to Seattle, 
Wash. 

Miss Helen Ellis, operator. Long Distance 
office, Los Angeles, has been transferred to 
Tucson, Ariz. 

Miss Myrtle Rafiner, operator, Vermont 
office, Los Angeles, has resigned to return to 
her home in Kansas City, Mo. 

Miss Sena Hathaway, desk operator, Olive 
office, Los Angeles, has accepted the position 
of monitor at the same office. 

Miss Nellie Hotchkiss, “B” operator, South 
office, Los Angeles, recently became the bride 
of Sergeant Hugh M. Clark. 
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Miss Delores Young, formerly desk operator. 
South office, Los Angeles, became the bride of 
Marie M. Martin on June 30, 1918. 

Miss Mabel Baldridge, evening monitor, Pico 
office, Los Angeles, was married to Frank 
Davis of San Diego, June 11, 1918. 

Miss Doris Fluno, desk operator, Vermont 
office, Los Angeles, has accepted the position 
of switchboard clerk at Wilshire office. 

Miss Olive Sheeley, evening operator, Pico 
office, Los Angeles, has accepted the position 
of evening supervisor at the same office. 

Miss Carrie Hamilton, supervisor. Special 
office, Los Angeles, has accepted the position 
of evening chief operator at Pico office. 

Miss Marie Hall, “B” operator, Vermont 
office, Los Angeles, has accepted the position 
of evening supervisor at the same office. 

Miss Jennie Hardy, operator, Main office, 
Los Angeles, has accepted the position of pri¬ 
vate branch exchange operator at the Federal 
Building. 

Mrs. Marjorie Hall and Miss Agnes Carter, 
operators, West office, Los Angeles, have re¬ 
signed and will make their future home in 
Greenville, Colo. 

Miss Blanche Abel and Miss Ellen O'Keef, 
chief operator and supervisor, respectively, 
Main office, Los Angeles, have resigned to take 
up home duties. 

Miss Vera Wells and Miss Laura Tockler, 
operator and evening operator, respectively, 
Olive office, Los Angeles, have been trans¬ 
ferred to San Pedro. 

Miss Marguerite Goodcell and Miss Beulah 
Sickmon, operators, Long Distance office, Los 
Angeles, are assisting in the long distance de¬ 
partment at Bakersfield. 

Miss Gertrude Taylor, operator, Main office, 
Los Angeles, has been transferred to Pico 
office. Miss Taylor is succeeded at Main office 
by Miss Ellen Stevens, formerly an operator at 
Pico office. 

L. C. Miller, office manager, Los Angeles, 
spent the week of June 23 in San Francisco, 
familiarizing himself with the routines and 
practices in effect in the commercial depart¬ 
ment in that city. 

Miss Signe Anderson, who was employed by 
the former Home Telephone and Telegraph 
Companv, and has been with the Southern Cali¬ 
fornia Telephone Company since the consoli¬ 
dation in Los Angeles, recently resigned to take 
a course in playground training at Berkeley. 

Miss Margaret Wagner, evening chief oper¬ 
ator, Broadway office, Los Angeles, has ac¬ 
cepted the position of evening chief operator 
at Main office. Miss Wagner has been suc¬ 
ceeded at Broadway office by Miss Barbara C. 
Dangler, formerly evening chief operator at 
Pico office. 

At a meeting of tennis enthusiasts of the 
Southern California Telephone Company, held 
at Main office, Los Angeles, Cal., June 20, it 


was decided to hold a five-weeks tournament, 
starting June 24 and lasting until July 27, 1918. 
C. J. Clark was appointed president and S. P. 
Thomas secretary and treasurer of the organ¬ 
ization, which* is to be known as the Southern 
California Telephone Tennis Club. The fol¬ 
lowing teams were lined up: Team No. L 
Rickerhouser and Bunton ; No. 2, Kelsey and 
Lake; No. 3, E. F. Clark and Sweet; No. 4, 
Mills and Carlisle; No. 5, Wilkinson and 
Weaver; No. 6, C. J. Clark and Thomas. The 
games are to be played on the Company’s 
court at West office, the B. H. Dyas Company 
trophy being awarded the team winning the 
greatest percentage of sets. There is some 
talk of picking a team from this fast aggrega¬ 
tion and meeting all comers. 


Central 



Miss Sadie F. Cooper, Lodi office, resigned 
during the month to be married. 

Miss Beryle Shuster has been promoted to 
the position of supervisor at the Fresno local 
office. 

Ruth Boucher, Long Distance office, San 
Francisco, has been promoted from operator 
to evening supervisor. 

Miss Alta V. Smith, Cloverdale, resigned 
during the month of June in view of her 
approaching marriage. 

Catherine Goerecke, Garfield Exchange, San 
Francisco, has been advanced from the posi¬ 
tion of operator to that of supervisor. 

Miss Maude Hyde has been promoted from 
the position of supervisor to that of evening 
chief operator at the Fresno toll office. 

Miss Grace Richmond has been appointed 
evening chief operator in the Fresno local 
office. Miss Richmond has been employed in 
Fresno for the past six years. 

The following employees of the Oakland 
Exchange have resigned in view of their ap¬ 
proaching marriages: Myrtle Sofield, Lillian 
Mahar, Gladys McGahan, and Mary Waters, 
Oakland Main office; Catherine Cuddyre, Pied¬ 
mont, and Lucille Duchaine, Berkeley. 

The Fresno traffic department took consid¬ 
erable pride in the rapidity with which both 
the local and toll offices reached the 100 per 
cent subscription mark in connection with the 
second Red Cross drive. Subscriptions were 
well under way before the official opening of 
the drive. 
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The above is the photograph of a former 
San Francisco commercial employee, Melville 
Weingartin. Mr. Weingartin is now with the 
144th Field Artillery at Camp Kearny. 

The many friends of F. W. Eaton, secretary 
and treasurer of the Company, are gratified at 
his return to his office after an extended illness. 

The following employees of the San Fran¬ 
cisco Exchange resigned during the month 
to be married: Lena Ferage, Douglas Ex¬ 
change; Kate Furrer, Market Exchange; Irene 
Lafrenz, Randolph Exchange. 

The following, taken from the Santa Rosa 
Press Democrat of June 9, 1918, will be of 
interest to the many friends of the former Miss 
Nellie Rafferty, at present employed in the 
office of the division superintendent of traffic: 

“Mr. and Mrs. Reginald Archbold of San 
Francisco are here for a week-end visit with 
relatives and friends. Mrs. Archbold will be 
remembered as Miss Nellie Rafferty of this 
city. 

“The news of the marriage of Miss Rafferty 
and Mr. Archbold two months ago will come 
as a very pleasant surprise to her many friends 
in this city, where she resided for several 
years prior to going to San Francisco about 
two years ago. 

“While a few of her most intimate friends 
were aware of the wedding at the time it took 
place, at the request of the bride no mention 
was made of the event, and she still holds her 
position with The Pacific Telephone and Tele¬ 
graph Company in San Francisco. 

“When a resident of this city Mrs. Arch¬ 
bold was one of the chief operators at the local 


exchange of The Pacific Telephone Company, 
and had many friends here who will unite 
in extending the heartiest felicitations, even 
though it is rather late. Mr. Archbold is in 
the army, being stationed at the Presidio at 
present.” 

War Savings pledges in the amount of ap¬ 
proximately $13,000 were secured from Com¬ 
pany employees in San Francisco as a result 
of the state drive. 

Camp Kearny Service 

The Camp Kearny Weekly News is a 
publication, as its name indicates, issued as 
one of the activities of busy Camp Kearny 
in Southern California. Under the head¬ 
ing, “ Telephone Service at Kearny,” it has 
this to say with reference to that subject in 
this cantonment: 

“Right here at Camp Kearny there are 
a few parts of the big organization that 
do not get into the regular limelight. 
They do their bit so quietly that no one 
hears much about them. At this camp 
there is a telephone exchange that handles 
all the telephoning of this big place. A 
good, capable manager has complete charge 
of the service work of the switchboard. 
Upon him falls the tedious task of keeping 
the lines open at all times and giving im¬ 
mediate attention to all calls, whether long 
distance or local. These calls run up into 
the thousands every day. It is Mr. Dahl 
that has this responsibility and gets away 
with it so handily. Under him as his sup¬ 
ports are the little hands that so cleverly 
work the switchboards. These hands belong 
to the telephone girls stationed for duty at 
Camp Kearny. The switchboard goes 
along with no trouble at all and the service 
is splendid. It has been commended by the 
military officers of the Signal Corps as 
most competent work. 

“The Camp Kearny Weekly News recog¬ 
nizes this bit that is being done for the 
welfare of the armies of the United States 
and takes a lot of pleasure in so being able 
to bring before the eyes of some of the sol¬ 
diers of this camp the work that is so 
quietly being carried on for us.” 

During the dry season in Argentina a 
certain species of spiders’ webs collects on 
the telephone and telegraph wires in enor¬ 
mous quantities. As soon as the sun sets 
they become soaked with dew and cause 
short circuits between the wires. Eleven 
pounds weight have been swept from four 
wires over a distance of six miles. 
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East Office, Seattle 

Our Frontispiece 


Our frontispiece this month is the photo- 
graph of the young ladies from our terri¬ 
tory comprising the fourth unit of the oper¬ 
ators chosen for foreign telephone service. 
They are: 

Top Row—Ellen Turner, Seattle; Eg¬ 
lantine Moussu, Pendleton; Eleanore 
Brown, Seattle; Doris Summers, Seattle; 
Lalla Munoz, San Francisco; Eleanor 
Hoppock, Seattle (in charge) ; Marjorie 
McKillup, Seattle; Alma Hawkins, Bel¬ 
lingham. 

Middle Row — Mathilda Ferrie, San 
Francisco; Marthe Carroul, San Francisco; 
Charlotte Anderson, San Francisco; Helen 
Hill, Seattle; Jennie Young, Seattle; Ruth 
Clarke, Portland; Frances Laney, San 
Francisco. 

Lower Row—Mary Story, Seattle; Alice 


Borreson, Spokane; Louise Ruffe, Pasa¬ 
dena; Leonie Peyron, Los Angeles. 

On page 8 we show a photograph of the 
same group in their uniforms, taken on the 
top of the New York Telephone Building, 
just prior to their departure for France. 

No Hurry 

The telephone bell rang with anxious per¬ 
sistence. The doctor answered the call. 
“Yes?” he said. 

“Oh, doctor,” said a worried voice, 
“something has happened to my wife. Her 
mouth seems set and she can’t say a word.” 

“Why, she may have lockjaw,” said the 
medical man. 

“Do you think so? Well, if you are up 
this way some time next week I wish you 
would step in and see what vou can do for 
her.” 






















































































































STATEMENT OF DEVELOPMENT JUNE 1, 1918 

Showing: the Increase and Per Cent of Increase in Owned Stations in Exchanges of 300 or More Stations 

Since January 1, 1918 


EXCHANGE — 


" <= 
.•2 3 


tj § X 0 

< s S o- 


Group No. 1 — 

(20,000 stations and over) 

Los Angeles. 


125,070 - 

-7,552 

—5.69 

Oakland. 

35,680 

36,611 

931 

2.61 

f Portland . 

51,117 

54,574 

3,457 

6.76 

San Francisco... 

130,175 

132,726 

2,551 

1.96 

Seattle. 

60,050 

61,689 

1,639 

2.73 

Spokane . 

24,307 

24,542 

235 

.97 

Total s. 


435,212 

1,261 

.29 

Group No. 2 — 

(10.000 stations 

up to 

20,000) 

Berkeley . 

11,757 

11,985 

228 

1.94 

Sacramento. 

14,012 

14,230 

218 

1.56 

fSan Diego. 

15,889 

16,874 

985 

6.20 

Tacoma. 

15,672 

16,567 

895 

5.71 

Totals. 

57,330 

59,656 

2,326 

4.06 

Group No. 3 — 

(5,000 stations 

up to 

10,000) 

Fresno . 

9,191 

9,587 

396 

4.31 

San Jose. 

9,850 

9,972 

122 

1.24 

Stockton. 

7,876 

8,151 

275 

3.49 

Totals. 

26,917 

27,710 

793 

2.95 

Group No. U — 

(2,500 stations up to 5,000) 

Alameda. 

4,401 

4,509 

108 

2.45 

Bakersfield. 

3,641 

3,701 

60 

1.65 

Bellingham. 

4,118 

4,169 

51 

1.24 

Eureka, Cal. 

2,754 

2,831 

77 

2.80 

•[Long Beach. 

3,393 

3,485 

92 

2.71 

Reno. 


3,283 

66 

2.05 

Riverside. 

3,805 

3,857 

52 

1.37 

Salem. 

2,809 

2,818 

9 

.32 

San Mateo. 

2,354 

2,588 

234 

9.94 

f Santa Ana. 

2,494 

2,537 

43 

1.72 

Walla Walla- 

3,209 

3,287 

78 

2.43 

Yakima. 

3,745 

3,860 

115 

3.07 

Totals. 

39,940 

40,925 

985 

2.47 

Group No. 5 — 

(1,000 stations up to 2,500) 

Aberdeen. 

2,300 

2,431 

131 

5.70 

•[Albany. 

1,146 

1,070 

— 76 

—6.63 

Alhambra. 

1,789 

1,846 

57 

3.19 

Anaheim. 

965 

1,003 

38 

3.94 

Astoria. 

1,778 

1,890 

112 

6.30 

Baker . 

1,243 

1,271 

28 

2.25 

Bremerton. 

1,128 

1,181 

53 

4.70 

Chico . 

1,339 

1,363 

24 

1.79 

Eugene. 

2,159 

2,189 

30 

1.39 

-[Glendale. 

2,259 

2,297 

38 

1.68 

Hanford. 

1,099 

1,097 

_ 2 

— .18 

Hoquiam. 

1,323 

1,361 

38 

2.87 

■[Lewiston, Idaho 

. 1,725 

1,735 

10 

.58 

Marysville, Cal.. 

1.377 

1,403 

26 

1.89 

Modesto. 

1,632 

1,724 

92 

5.64 

Monterey. 

1,499 

1,527 

28 

1.87 

Napa. 

1,373 

1,411 

38 

2.77 

Olympia . 

1,458 

1,504 

46 

3.16 

Orange . 

1,135 

1,164 

29 

2.56 

•[Oregon City. 

1,059 

1,077 

18 

1.70 

Palo Alto. 

2,250 

2,411 

161 

7.16 

Pendleton. 

1,489 

1,581 

92 

6.18 

Petaluma. 

1,276 

1,254 

— 22 

—1.72 

Richmond. 

1,833 

1,879 

46 

2.51 

tSan Bernardino.. 

1.921 

1,921 

52 

' 3.99 

San Luis Obispo 

. 1,302 

1,354 

fSan Pedro. 

1,443 

1,549 

106 

7.35 

San Rafael. 

1,228 

1,253 

25 

2.04 

Santa Cruz. 

2,018 

2,051 

33 

1.64 

f Santa Monica.. . 

1,941 

1,987 

46 

2.37 

Santa Rosa. 

, 1,680 

1,719 

39 

2.32 

The Dalles. 

. 1,139 

1,159 

20 

1.76 

Vallejo. 

1,675 

1,767 

92 

5.49 

Vancouver . 

. 1,336 

1,448 

112 

8.38 

Visalia. 

. 1,163 

1,197 

34 

2.92 

Watsonville 

1,225 

1,215 

— 10 

— .82 

Totals. 

. 54,705 

56,289 

1,584 

2.90 


EXCHANGE — 


Group No. 6 — 

Ashland . 

Central ia. 

Chehalis. 

Coalinga. 

Colfax . 

f Colton. 

El Centro. 

Escondido. 

tFullerton. 

Grants Pass. 

Grass Valley, Cal 

Hollister. 

Klamath Falls. .. 

Lodi. 

Madera .... 

Martinez .. . 

Merced .... 

Mill Valley. 

Oroville, Cal.... 

Pasco . 

Porterville . 
Raymond .. 

Redding . . . 

Redondo ... 
Redwood City. . . 
Roseburg .. 

Salinas .... 

San Anselmo.... 
Santa Clara 
tVentura . . . 
Woodland . 

Totals. 21 

Group No. 7— 

Areata . 

Auburn, Wash. 
Auburn, Cal... . 

Bend. 

Dayton, Wash.. 

Dinuba . 

Fillmore. 

Fort Bragg. 

Hayward. 

Inglewood. 

Kent, Wash.... 

La Jolla. 

•[National City.. . 
Nevada City.. . . 

Pittsburg. 

Placentia. 

Pomeroy. 

Rialto. 

Ritzville. 

San Leandro.. . . 
Sausalito .. 

Selma. 

Sonora .... 

South Bend 
So. San Francisco 
Sparks .... 
Tillamook . 

Ukiah. 

Yreka. 


.2 «> 


y OO 

.2 C £ 



3 .2 


(500 stations up to 1,000) 


809 


808 — 1 — .12 


961 

998 

37 

3.85 

876 

950 

74 

8.45 

641 

650 

9 

1.40 

648 

646 

_ 2 

— .31 

621 

612 

— 9 

— 1.45 

635 

699 

64 

10.07 

509 

524 

15 

2.95 

831 

841 

10 

1.20 

737 

698 

— 39 

—5.29 

558 

550 

— 8 

—1.43 

513 

511 

_ 2 

— .39 

892 

896 

4 

.45 

850 

864 

14 

1.65 

513 

513 



580 

616 

36 

6.21 

738 

747 

9 

1.22 

528 

572 

44 

8.33 

710 

727 

17 

2.39 

524 

545 

21 

4.01 

783 

791 

8 

1.02 

658 

701 

43 

6.53 

614 

613 

— 1 

— .16 

496 

508 

12 

2.42 

787 

820 

33 

4.19 

930 

929 

— 1 

— .11 

928 

952 

24 

2.59 

617 

687 

70 

11.35 

629 

635 

6 

.95 

716 

735 

19 

2.65 

968 

990 

22 

2.27 

. 21,800 

22,328 

528 

2.42 

(300 stations up 

to 500) 

431 

442 

11 

2.55 

305 

301 

— 4 

—1.31 

500 

494 

— 6 

—1.20 

443 

488 

45 

10.16 

448 

454 

6 

1.34 

305 

316 

11 

3.61 

440 

445 

5 

1.14 

350 

361 

11 

3.14 

462 

485 

23 

4.98 

388 

393 

5 

1.29 

375 

378 

3 

.80 

355 

384 

29 

8.17 

432 

446 

14 

3.24 

369 

352 

— 17 

—4.61 

294 

321 

27 

9.18 

393 

395 

2 

.51 

395 

398 

3 

.76 

318 

310 

— 8 

—2.52 

420 

378 

— 42 

—10.00 

486 

489 

3 

.62 

428 

448 

20 

4.67 

459 

472 

13 

2.83 

326 

333 

7 

2.15 

361 

380 

19 

5.26 

o 351 

415 

64 

18.23 

325 

337 

12 

3.69 

318 

333 

15 

4.72 

490 

489 

— 1 

— .20 

308 

302 

— 6 

—1.95 

. 11,275 

11,539 

264 

2.34 

SUMMARY 



.433,951 

435,212 

1,261 

.29 

. 57,330 

59,656 

2,326 

4.06 

. 26,917 

27,710 

793 

2.95 

. 39,940 

40,925 

985 

2.47 

. 54,705 

56,289 

1,584 

2.90 

. 21,800 

22,328 

528 

2.42 

. 11,275 

11,539 

264 

2^34 

. 645,918 

653,659 

7,741 

1.20 


Group No. 1. . . 
Group No. 2. . . 
Group No. 3. . . 
Group No. 4... 


Totals.. . 

Total owned stations January 1, 1918.669,470 

Total owned stations June 1, 1918.677,919 

Actual gain in stations since Jan. 1, 1918. . . 8,449 

Per cent gain in stations since Jan. 1, 1918.. 1.26 


t Exchanges having dual system. 


-Loss. 
































































































































































OFFICIALS 

OF 


THE PACIFIC TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 

GENERAL 


SCOTT, H. T., Chairman Board of Directors. 
McFARLAND, G. E m President. 

PILLSBURY, H. D., Vice President and General 
Attorney. 

NOWELL, J. C., General Manager. 

POWLEY, N. R., Rate Engineer. 

EATON, F. W., Secretary and Treasurer. 

PETTY, G. J., Assistant Secretary and Treasurer. 
MARGRAVE, C. E., Assistant Secretary and Treas¬ 
urer. 


PHELPS, F. C., General Auditor. 

CASASSA, C. S., Auditor of Disbursements. 
WELDON, C. H., Auditor of Receipts. 

HOEDEL, R. O., Chief Traveling Auditor. 
PILLSBURY, E. S., Chief Counsel. 

SHAW, J. T., Attorney. 

CARROLL, B. C., General Agent. 

HALL, C. J., Special Agent. 

HALSEY, T. V., Secretary Employees* Benefit Fund 
Committee. 


ENGINEERING 


BURKETT, C. W., Chief Engineer. 

FLEAGER, C. E., Acting Plant Engineer. 

SENGER, G. H., Acting Engineer of Outside Plant. 


COBBY, E. V., Building Engineer. 

COMMERCIAL 


WISEMAN, D. E., Equipment Engineer. 
HALL, A. N., Appraisal Engineer. 
WOLFE, R. E., Traffic Engineer. 


COOLIDGE, P. H., General Commercial Superin¬ 
tendent. 

MORRILL, C. P., Commercial Engineer. 

KEARNS, JNO., Superintendent of Collections. 

PHILLIPS, W. J., Division Commercial Superin¬ 
tendent, Northern Division. 

HICKMAN, C. E., Division Commercial Superin¬ 
tendent, Inland Division. 

GILKYSON, J. W., Division Commercial Superin¬ 
tendent, Central Division. 

MASON, C. F., Division Commercial Superinten¬ 
dent, Southern Division. 

HALLIDAY, J. A., District Commercial Superin¬ 
tendent, Portland, Ore. 


McNALLY, F. L., District Commercial Superinten¬ 
dent, Seattle, Wash. 

VAN HOUTTE, C. P., District Commercial Super¬ 
intendent, Eugene, Ore. 

DELURY, T. F., District Commercial Superinten¬ 
dent, San Francisco (Metropolitan District). 

SPRINGER, G. J., District Commercial Superin¬ 
tendent, San Francisco (Coast District). 

NOBLE, J. P., District Commercial Superinten¬ 
dent, Sacramento, Cal. 

BAILEY, MAYNARD, District Commercial Super¬ 
intendent, Fresno, Cal. 

LYNCH, J. A., District Commercial Superinten¬ 
dent, Los Angeles, Cal. 


PLANT 


FULLERTON, D. P., General Superintendent of 
Plant. 

BROMMAGE, W. H., Superintendent of Supplies. 

PATTON, W, R., Supervisor of Long Lines. 

HEDIGER, A. S., Supervisor of Plant Operations. 

MOORE, W. D., Division Superintendent of Plant, 
Northern Division. 

TINKHAM, H. J., Division Superintendent of Plant, 
Inland Division. 

TEAGUE, W. T., Division Superintendent of Plant, 
Central Division. 

ANDERSON, H. F., Division Superintendent of 
Plant, Southern Division. 

YOUNG, R. Z., Division Plant Engineer, Northern 
Division. 

SHEARER, H. A., Division Plant Engineer, Inland 
Division. 


CHAMBERLAIN, J. N., Acting Division Plant En¬ 
gineer, Central Division. 

DIX, I. F., Division Plant Engineer, Southern Di¬ 
vision. 


LOWRIE, J. F., Division Superintendent of Con¬ 
struction, Northern Division. 

COLE, O. R., Division Superintendent of Con¬ 
struction, Central Division. 

IRISH, E. A., Division Superintendent of Con¬ 
struction, Southern Division. 

DUNPHY, J. P., District Superintendent of Plant, 
Portland, Ore. 

CORNITIUS, M. W., District Superintendent of 
Plant, Seattle, Wash. 

McBIRNEY, H., District Superintendent of Plant, 
San Francisco, Cal. 

SMITH, F., District Superintendent of Plant, Sac¬ 
ramento, Cal. 

LONG, E. H., District Superintendent of Plant, 
Oakland, Cal. 

DAVIES, J. R., District Superintendent of Plant, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

PETTY, W. R., District Superintendent of Plant, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


TRAFFIC 


DOWNS, J. P., General Superintendent of Traffic. 

PARKINSON, H. T., Traffic Engineer. 

REAGAN, F. J., Traffic Supervisor. 

CORCORAN, J. H., Division Superintendent of 
Traffic, Northern and Inland Divisions. 

STANNARD, A. C., Division Superintendent of 
Traffic, Central Division. 

SEDAM, M. D., Division Superintendent of Traffic, 
Southern Division. 

NEWELL, J. W., District Traffic Chief, Seattle 
District. 

VALLE, E. C., District Traffic Chief, Seattle Sub¬ 
urban and Everett Districts. 

MAY, G. E., District Traffic Chief, Portland Dis¬ 
trict. 

ANGELL, F. T., District Traffic Chief, Portland 
Suburban District. 

BREENE, E. L., District Traffic Chief, Spokane 
District. 

MOORE, W. S., District Traffic Chief, Tacoma Dis¬ 
trict. 

WEBER, L. K., District Traffic Chief, Walla Walla 
District. 

EWERS, B. F., District Traffic Chief, Eugene Dis¬ 
trict. 


ALLSOPP, C. B., District Traffic Chief, San Fran¬ 
cisco District. 

COLE, O., Jr., District Traffic Chief, Oakland Dis¬ 
trict. 

SMITH, R. C., District Traffic Chief, Sacramento 
and Chico Districts. 

BLANCHARD, D. R., District Traffic Chief, Stock- 
ton District. 

PARTON, F. A., District Traffic Chief, San Jose 
District. 

RUNDEL, M. S., District Traffic Chief, Santa Rosa 
District. 






District. 

RUSH, F. N., Acting District Traffic Chief, Lo 
Angeles District. 

WEAVER, A. L., District Traffic Chief, Los Ange 
les Suburban District. 

BOOTH, L. E., District Traffic Chief, Bakersfieb 
District. 

GRANT, P. M., District Traffic Chief, San Dieg< 
District. 

KELLAR, S., District Traffic Chief, Riverside an. 
Santa Ana Districts. 































